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«Perhaps he meant November next year, Eustie; 
do you think he does? It’s a long time to wait; 
but I suppose I must be patient :” and the wintry 
smile was painful. So that his son did not very 
often ascend to his apartments, for the sight gave 
him an unpleasant thrill; but he relieved his con- 
science by telling Mildred to visit him daily. And, 
whenever it did not interfere with her fashionable 
amusements, she complied with the request; at 
first feeling the hour exceedingly irksome, but the 
sweetness of being kind made it more palatable 
after a time. 

At last, in January, came a day when he was 
content to lie in his bed, through very inability to 
rise. Hitherto he had been jealous of his feeble 
strength, and could not bear to betray infirmity ; 
but he seemed suddenly to have lost that care, and 
to want nothing but stillness and repose. Brooks 
considered it a very bad symptom: the physician 
said his patient was as usual, but he would see 
him again in the evening. 

It was a foggy afternoon in the city: lamps shin- 
ing through the coffee-coloured cloud, thickening 
densely over the crowded streets: muffled clocks 
striking on high invisibly. Mildred had found the 
day dreary in her great drawing-rooms: even into 
her luxurious boudoir penetrated the depression of 
the weather. Uneasy thoughts of the old man up- 
stairs would intrude upom her book, dulling its 
most piquant sentences. She had seen him in the 
morning, and felt the indefinable change upon him. 
What if he were going to die? 

The lovely lady grew paler;.and a sort of shudder 
passed over her; she stirred the fire, as if moved 


by sudden cold. She kindled the wax lights on 
the mantelpiece, but looked no more: at the book 


in her hand. An old-fashioned quotation dwelt in 
her ear, and would not be silenced: “Tc: die; and 
alter that, the judgment!” It was-an uncomfortable 
reverberation. 

“T wish he would see a clergyman,” she said to 


herself, and, after a little thought, wrapt a light |- 


shawl about her shoulders. and went upstairs. 
Standing at the bedside, she saw him sleeping; 
very worn and! wearied was the aged face; she 
knew that the final rest could not. be far distant. 
He had been in such light pauses of slumber and 
waking during the entire day, Brooks saidi;: once 
he had asked for her; but would not allow her to 
be sent for. Low as the whisper was: uttered, the 
sick man opened his eyes at the slight sound. 

“Ts that Mildred? I wanted you awhile since,” 
he said feebly: “I forget what it was. Perhaps it 
may come back,” he added, “if you wait. How 
dark you have this room! Why doesn’t Brooks 
light the candles ?” ; 

A pair was burning on the table, not many yards 
from him; Mildred looked involuntarily at the valet: 
their thought was simultaneous. The latter replied 
quickly, “ The afternoon is yet early, sir; but there 
is a for.” 

“Get lights, then,” he ordered. Brooks went 
foralamp. “Come near to me, Mildred; let me 
feel your hand. I had something to say to you 
about Euston—your husband Euston. I remember 
now. You have been a great misfortune to him, 
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Mildred. If he is ever ruined, it will be because of 
rou.” 

, “ Because of me!” and the proud blood mantled 
in her cheek. “I don’t understand, sir !” 

“ Nay, leave me your little hand,” the old man 
said, limply caressing it with his own weak hot 
fingers; “I am glad you don’t understand, my 
dear.” 

He was speaking more like his former self than 
he had lately done. She was surprised at his 
steady collected manner. 

“T tell you truth; Euston’s circumstances are 
not so splendid as people imagine. By marrying 
you he lost the chance of a wealthy wife, who 
might have helped him out of difficulty: be kind 
to him, Mildred; if he is ever cross, he has cause 
to make him so: be loving to him, Mildred!” 

Her hand was dropped as Brooks’s step entered 
the room. Affected by his entreaty, but curious 
to fathom the cause, she dismissed the scrvant, 
with a direction to see young Mr. Ferrol on his 
arrival from the city, and tell him where she was, 
But the invalid had apparently lapsed into a doze 
again. She watched for the next languid opening 
of his eyes to whisper :— 

“Will you not tell me what is the danger? I 
am Euston’s wife; surely I ought to kuow; per- 
haps I might. be able im some way o 

“ Poor littlewoman! not able at all; you cannot 
know; but be gentle to him,.and bear with him in 
everything,. as: yow would! if you could understand 
his. devouring cares. And don’t ask him to explain 
things that may seem unaccountable. If I was 
only well and strong again; but. I’m beginning to 
think——” 

There was a long pause: he did not frame his 
fears into words, and’ she was: too nervous to speak. 

“T’m tired now, very tired, Mildred; but don't 
go) away; I could like you to read aloud some- 
thing; your voice is lulling. If they would bui 
bring: the lights,” he said: querulously. 

“T have quite light enough, sir,” she rejoined, a 
little fear: stealing over her: “ what shall I read?” 

“TI suppose the Bible,” was his answer. It was 
what she-would have: proposed, but for the timidity 
which. all feel in performing an unusual worthy 
action. She had to go to her own room for the 
richly adorned violet: velvet book which went with 
her to church on Sundays; and then, knew noi 
where to select an appropriate chapter. After 
turning the gilded leaves for a minute, she began 
John’s account of the Redeemer’s sufferings. 

Has it ever struck any one how pre-eminently the 
Bible is a book for the living, more than for the 
dying? <A book to be daily companion and coun- 
seller through the turmoil and toil of human exist- 
ence, rather than a manual of devotions for the 
death-bed? Descriptions of dying scenes do no! 
abound; only incidental reference is made, com- 
monly, to the last stage of temporal life; for the 
Bible is designed to aid the Christian in his daily 
walk through this world, and not merely to prepare 
him or to comfort him when the grave draws near. 
But men make this mistake continually, and ima- 
gine that they can settle soul-matters all right when- 
ever needful, by a recourse to that Divine word 
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which they have through their lives systematically 
neglected. 

Euston coming in with noiseless step, found his 
wife thus employed; a roseate flush overspread her 
face as his unpleasantly penetrating eyes rested 
upon her. But the glance softened much; for he 
was pleased at her attention to his father: he put 
his hand on her head caressingly. 

“He was awake a moment since,” she said; “I 
think he is very much weaker this evening.” 

“ Did he ask for that, himself?” Euston touched 
the Bible. 

“Yes.” 

The son seemed to consider it a serious symptom : 
he bent over and listened to the fitful breathing. 
When he raised his face, Mildred saw a strange 
agitation written there; he disguised it with a 
handkerchief raised to his quivering lips. She 
feared to ask him the cause, for the old man’s 
warning recurred forcibly; but there was the gulf 
of a secret between her and her husband, thence- 
forth. 

Late in the evening, a message came to them 
from the sick-room. A change had come over the 
invalid. Brooks thought that Doctor Proby should 
be sent for. 

Ay, summon him with all haste; there is sore 
need for his ability now. Grievous need, when the 
clay house of the soul is breaking up beneath the 
conqueror’s blows, falling asunder from its shriek- 
ing tenant, who will be expelled into the wide waste 
of eternity, homeless and friendless! Come, science, 
thou art powerful; build up the shattered tene- 
ment again; even for a week—a day—an hour, re- 
tard the final dispossession! What! mute to the 
appeal, standest helplessly beside the unequal 
struggle! O poor soul; poor, blind, groping soul, 
tottering on the verge of a black infinitude. 

By midnight all was over; and he knew whether 
the wealth for which he had spent his life was worth 
that fearful price. 

The due days afterwards, his heir honoured him 
with a grand funeral—an unlimited funeral, in 
point of expense ; for Mammon can be worshipped 
even in such last pomps of the flesh. Numbers of 
mourning-coaches paced along mournfully after 
the sombre plumes, through the soaking rain. 
Aslant swept the grey drizzle from a uniform leaden 
sky, upon scores of carriages illuminated with ar- 
morial bearings; empty were they, like all this parade 
of grief—a symbol of the world’s sorrow for its lost 
Yotaries. Butrepresentative footmen, as wealth’s 
emblems, were abundant; likewise burly coachmen, 
indripping weepers. The second mourning coach 
contained the decorous melancholy of the brothers 
Horace and Hugh Ferrol; in the next carriage to 
theirs were Sir Lancett Pyke, the celebrated court 
physician, and Doctor Proby, the family surgeon, 
speaking softly of remarkable cases lately occurrent 
intheir respective practice ; and a little beyond, the 
lawyers were speculating on the will, and the probable 
possessions of their late client. Perhaps as sincere 
grief as any was that of poor Brooks, whose circum- 
stances were unsettled by the event; but who, in 
the course of the same evening, consoled himself 
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and set up a little eating-shop with their joint 
savings ; which in process of time was accordingly 
done. 

And so passed on the gloomy cortége to a dank 
city churchyard, where the family vault had been 
opened, and the bells swung requiem over neigh- 
bouring wildernesses of house-tops. A few idlers 
gathered from the crowded strects outside to look 
at the rich man’s sepulture; to see how well appear- 
ances were kept up even to the grave’s mouth— 
appearances of unbounded wealth and of dutiful 
sorrow. And down came the impartial drizzling 
rain steadily upon all—upon the bare-headed group 
at the vault, and the gamins climbing rails for a 
view of the show. 

Two of the lookers-on had been loitering round 
the exterior of the church during the ceremony 
within—shabby men in brown coats and slouched 
hats, beneath which looked forth sharp furtive eyes. 
They waited for something, and were satisfied to 
bide their time, evidently; now they were partially 
sheltered behind a yew-tree, and some words passed 
between them. 

“ Easy and respectable, Jack ; let’s do the thing 
neatly ; don’t be headstrong, but wait till you sec 
me touch, then come up quick on the other side.” 

They separated; and Jack, making a long cir- 
cuit among the tombs, became an attentive listener 
at the furthest edge of the crowd; while the other 
sauntered directly forward, with a straw in his 
mouth, and his hat frankly thrown somewhat back. 
Presently the people dispersed; the chief mourncr 
proceeded to his carriage, which immediately drove 
away; and Horace Ferrol, proceeding with his 
brother towards theirs, felt himself touched on the 
shoulder. 

*“ Please, sir—oh, it ain’t no use, sir; there’s two 
on us.” This in reply toa violent effort to throw him 
off. “Take it quiet, sir—a wehicle’s a-waitin’ at 
the gate, an’ you can get off without making any 
noise, or excitin’ the public, sir.” 

“ What is it for ?” asked poor Horace, huskily. 

“At suit of Snipp and Company, ninety-five. 
odd,” was the reply. Then deprecatingly: “ But 
you see, sir, we're attracting the notice of the pub- 
lic by delay; it’s wiser, when circumstances is clear 
agin us, just to take ’em easy.” 

Hugh was greatly concerned; but he could give 
his brother no help: he suggested an immediate 
application to Euston Ferrol. 

“ Every conwenience for writing to friends at 
Mr. Naggs’s,” chimed in the bailiff. “Jack, youwith 
the driver, me and the gentleman will be enough 
inside—unless you, sir, would take aseat? That'll 
do, cabby; Doctor Ferrol has his own carriage ; 
drive on—to the old place, you know.” 

On reaching “the old place,’ Horace wrote a 
few. frantic lines to his sister Mildred, and waited 
impatiently for the answer; in what tumult of re- 
morseful and miserable thoughts, only a debtor in 
the creditor’s grasp can understand. 


CHAPTER X.—CONCERNING MR. NAGGS’S. 
Iw her drawing-room before dinner, her deep mourn- 
ing setting off exquisitely the fairness of face, and 


by resolving to retire from service, marry the cook, | shoulders and arms, Mildred is waiting for her 
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husband. A seriousness has fallen over her with 
that black dress and its occasion; she has been 
reading some good grave books, and feels almost 
religious. Nay, if religion did not involve the 
laying aside some of her most cherished fashionable 
amusements, she does not really know but it might 
prove the safest and best course after all. The mild 
melancholy of her present sensations is rather enjoy- 
able, and she fancies that it must be a species of 
piety, and is pleased with herself accordingly. 

Wherever Death has flung his mighty shadow, 
there is apt to spring up in the gloom a parasite— 
religiousness—so like the heaven-born fruit of 
true religion, that hundreds are deceived by it for 
atime; but as the shadow which called it forth 
grows dimmer and more distant, and the sunshine 
of the world glows again over the darkened heart, 
the false plant collapses—withers into Sodom ashes; 
and has but rendered more sterile the soil that 
bore it. And Mildred’s imagined picty was like 
this. 

Her husband came in with a letter in his hand. 
“Your brother’s writing,” he said; “James was 
bringing it, and I took it from him. He says the 
messenger is waiting for an answer.” 

Mildred brought it to the shaded argand lamp 
on a side-table. “ Immediate,” was written in the 
corner. ‘ His excuses for not coming to dine,” she 
thought; “but what a shabby blue envelope and 
red wafer !’’ 

It was well that her husband was gazing into 
the fire, engrossed wholly with his own reflections; 
he saw not the start, the spasm of emotion, the 
sudden and fear-stricken glance towards himself. 
Reassured, by perceiving that he had noticed 
nothing, she said with as much carelessness as she 
cculd assume :— 

“T shall not be more than a moment writing 
the answer ;” and, crushing the letter in her hand, 
through very nervousness, she left the room. 
Arrived in her boudoir, she hastily opened the 
secretary, where, in a concealed drawer, she kept 
whatever money she possessed; but it amounted 
to only a few sovereigns and two or three notes— 
little more than a fifth of what Horace wanted; 
for almost everything she required, or fancied, 
was purchased upon bills paid every quarter, and 
thus she seldom had much cash at her immediate 
command. Some moments she sat with a very 
miserable and perplexed expression on her face: 
there was nothing for it but an appeal to her 
husband; and she knew well that upon no subject 
was he so unapproachable. She penned a hurried 
note to Horace, promising to send him help later 
in the evening, if possible, and, leaning on Euston’s 
arm, proceeded to her gorgeously appointed dinner- 
table. : 

And the colossal powdered footmen lounging in 
the hall, clothed in the richest mourning, their vast 
calves in delicate silk, their shoulders run to seed, 
as it were, with superfluity of tags and festoonings; 
do you suppose they did not comprehend the note 
and its messenger? Trust the-Argus-eyed ministry 
of servants to detect whatever, in your domestic 
life, you are most anxious to conceal. Thomas 
winked sidelong at Jeames, who in his turn thrust 





his tongue into his cheek knowingly; and they 
had a slight confabulation with the envoy, result- 
ing in a confirmation of their shrewd suspicion 
that “that ’ere young hofficer had been a goin’ it 
rayther ‘ard, and was at last took by the beaks, 
Jeames could ha’ foretold the catastrophe the night 
the young gemman gave him half a suvring for 
caring his hat; and we all know what hensigns’ 
pay is,’ added the lackey disdainfully.- Poor 
Horace fancied he had produced a magnificent im- 
pression by the said donation, very little aware that 
the weak effort to keep up appearances was seen 
through on the spot. 

Mildred had a sort of consciousness that they 
knew all about it, and quite feared to glance at 
them as she passed by; but in her presence these 
great masses of humanity seemed to have no 
thought but a stolid deference. 

The silent dinner went on, Mildred’s courage 
oozing away as the dessert drew near, when she 
must speak. Her husband drew his chair to the 
fire after the first course, sitting with his brows on 
his hands. He had not a headache, he said, in 
answer to her inquiry. He was perfectly well. 
He did not want anything, except to be let alone. 
At long intervals these questions were asked, and 
replies given without raising his face. 

When the servants had withdrawn, and on the 
table were fruits and wines, Mildred rose and went 
over to his chair; she knecled down on the hearth- 
rug beside him. He looked up in surprise, but 
somewhat gratified at the submissive gesture, 
withal. 

“Don’t say to me what you said awhile since,” 
she asked, and her face was humbler than he had 
ever seen it: “I ought to share your cares and 
griefs, Euston—onght I not ?” 

“T stand alone,” he said, “now that my father is 
gone.” He turned to the table, and drank wine 
rapidly—several glasses. 

“Not alone, Euston”—and she put her hand 
upon his—“ not alone.” 

“Oh, I mean alone in responsibility—in care.” 

“Tf it could lighten the care, even ever so little, 
to talk of it to me, I would be very faithful to any 
trust you reposed in me,” she said. “ Your father 
told me once that I was to be very gentle and 
loving to you always, because you had great and 
unusual causes for vexation.” 

His sharp eyes were in a moment fixed piert- 
ingly upon her. Perhaps she had pronounced the 
word “unusual” as an experiment. 

“ What else did he say ?” 

“That you had sacrificed much for my sake, and 
that I was always to remember it,” she replied. 

“ Nothing further ?” 

“Nothing.” Her truthful eyes satisfied him. 
There was a pause, and she moved her jet brace- 
let round and round upon her arm. In a vely 
low voice she spoke :— 

“Euston, 1 am going to tell you something 
which has deeply troubled me”—again his keen 
inquiring look: “Horace has got himself into 4 
dreadful difficulty.” J 

“Nothing new,” was the reply. “He 18 4 
spendthrift; I haye no patience with him.” 

































































































































































































































































































































































a “He has all along been in a false position,” she 
- said, “endeavouring to keep up the appearance of 
i a man of fortune in that expensive regiment. He 
° wrote me a note this evening—will you read it?” 
me « And why should he keep up such appearance 
ht when he had no means?” demanded Euston, 
or severely. “The fellow calculated upon my help, I 
- suppose; and not a single farthing.” 
or “Oh, Euston, don’t say that;’ her hand was 
- pressed against his lips. “Tf you do not help him, 
am he will be utterly ruined.” 
_ “T might have known that some appeal of this 
sors was coming, by your affectionate demeanour 
ey this evening,” he observed, coldly. 
ad “You do me injustice,” she said, her beautiful 
i eyes brimming with tears. “ Will you not even 
” read his letter ?” 
He perused the lines of entreaty with a stern 
age countenance and a hardening heart. “How am I 
= to know whether this is true? It may be a 
the swindle likewise.” 
- “Euston!” His wife had risen with flashing 
a eyes. “He is incapable of such falsehood and 
well meanness! Go to the place and sce for yourself, 
_ before you charge him so foully.” 
and He turned doggedly to the fire again, and, with- 
out another syllable, she walked away to her 
the drawing-rooms. Did no echo of conscience repeat 
— in his ear that applicable word “swindle?” If so, 
a he drowned it with more wine. 
thong Poor Mildred wept most bitter tears in the 
a, solitary splendour of her reception-rooms, until 
bs after a time an idea struck her. She had jewels 
owe in abundance. Soon the cases were ransacked, 
had and a few of the more valuable and least capable 
} and of identification selected for sale. Her maid Bland 

“a might be able to dispose of them. But it was a 
her - painful humiliation to confess to a menial her em- 
ea harrassment for money, and, tacitly, her small 

1 influence over her husband. She sat brooding 

han¢ about this. Would it not be better to speak to 
e him again. The selling of her ornaments would 
got greatly incense him, and he must know of it 
itt e sooner or later: the wiser thought prevailed, and 
a she went again to the dining-room. _ 

j Master had gone out, without mentioning 
wav whither; so said the butler, who was removing 
at and the wine. Perhaps he had relented, and was gone 

wees to free Horace after all. How she would thank 
bp him! And now that the reaction had come, she 
“ began to sce her brother's folly and extravagance 
in their true light; began to seo how pitiful an 

— ambition it was to ape in expenditure the wealthy 
ke, - officers of his corps, and to think more mildly of 
ied. her husband for his natural repugnance to assist 

: one whom he deemed a determined spendthrift. 

d - Her husband, having come to the conclusion that 
. bane itwas cheaper to aid ‘Horace now, and send him 
a very to India to make his own way, than permit him to 

: be cashiered, or cut adrift on the world as an in- 
—_— solvent pauper, had called a cab, and driven into 
a“ ge the city, where, in a bye-lane of a bye-strect not 

tale far from the roar of the Strand, stood the spung- 
fe is 8 ing-house whence Horace had dated his letter. 
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He was set down at the gate of a courtyard, which 
looked like the outworks of a gaol, and was con- 
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ducted through some dingy passages, catching a 
glimpse, through a door ajar, of a dinner-room 
resounding with boisterous conviviality—of that 
stamp which is loud in proportion to its miserable 
hollowness. The revellers had not been able to 
induce Horace to join them, though the master of 
the house, Mr. Naggs himself, had come with the 
invitation, backed by Mrs. Nages’s compliments, 
and advised the new-comer not to be down-hearted 
—it was always so with young gemmen the fust 
time they was took: but bless him! they was 
soon quite ‘appy, what with the best society and 
every comfort, though he said it that oughtn’t. 
And if Capting Ferrol wouldn’t give them the 
pleasure of his society at dinner, perhaps he would 
stand treat for the company in a bottle of claret all 
round? “T'was the usual thing for a gemman 
to do. 

The ascription of brevet rank rather exasperated 
than mollified Horace, who was already in a fever 
of rage and mortification; he looked so threatening 
that Mr. Naggs speedily withdrew, wondering at 
what he had done to provoke such a storm. And 
the unhappy young man paced up and down the 
narrow limits of his room, filled with remorse and 
self-contempt, making vows for the future, if by 
any means he might escape the present peril. 
But, knowing his brother-in-law’s hard nature, he 
had little hope from him. He could see nothing 
ahead, except the debtors’ prison, the insolvent 
court, disgrace, and beggary. He had thrown him- 
self upon his bed, exhausted with the strength of 
his emotions, when Euston appeared. 

“My wife received your note,” he said, after a 
moment’s survey of the wretched apartment. 
“This is somewhat different from your extraya- 
gantly-furnished rooms at Chatham, I think !” 

Horace made no reply; he was too humiliated, 
too miserable. 

“JT am come,” the other said, seating himself at 
the table and drawing out a memorandum book, 
“solely out of consideration for my wife and for 
myself, to discover how you can best be helped; 
but, mark me, no dissimulation or reservation of 
the truth; you must tell me precisely how your 
liabilities stand; and you must promise that as 
soon as you are gazetted lieutenant, you will take 
measures to effect an exchange to a regiment 
serving in India, where, upon the double pay, even 
your extravagance may contrive to live.” 

These implied reproaches were hard to bear, 
but Horace was compelled to endure much more. 
The man who had resolved to benefit him was 
essentially ungenerous. <A rigorous examination 
followed; close investigation into his debts, every 
item and its particulars written down in that 
methodic manner which is apt to impress the 
debtor with a species of despair, as he finds the 
aggregate increasing indefinitely. Not a few 
stinging comments were interwoven. How his 
proud heart writhed! Perhaps he felt something 
of the hate said to be caused by an ungracious 
benefaction. When it was over, and the memo- 
randum-book replaced :— 

“One of my clerks will come here in the fore- 
noon of to-morrow, to pay the particular debt for 
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which you are detained, and the necessary fees ; 
for I choose previously to make inquiries respect- 
ing these floating bills of yours. Good night.” 


The salutation was not returned by Horace. 
Fastening the door as well as he could—for the 
lock was of course broken—another storm of im- 
potent wrath and misery swept over his spirit, 
ending in the utter wretchedness of weeping. 





A BIRD SHOW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY.” 
From time immemorial, man has delighted to cap- 
ture and keep in cages various kinds of birds. The 
old lady keeps her pretty Polly, the young lady 
her canary, the gamekeeper chains up an eagle by 
his house, and the savage of Africa makes a rude 
cage wherein he confines birds either for profit or 
amusement. Of late years the art of keeping pet 
birds has become a real science. Books can be 
bought on “Diseases of Parrots,” and the mala- 
dies of pigeons and canaries, in which ap- 
propriate treatment and medicines are prescribed ; 
and now we have bird shows both at the Crystal 
Palace and elsewhere. Occupation is one of the 
principal sources of happiness, and these bird shows 
do good, inasmuch as they foster a spirit of emula- 
tion and competition in a study which might fairly 
come under the notice of the “Social Science ” 
committee. Many a canary that would otherwise 
have sung his daily matins to his mistress and the 
cat in the parlour, and would have had no longer 
journey than from his perch to the bottom of the 
cage, and back again from the bottom of the cage to 
the perch, now takes a long railway journey, and 
sings his song to thousands of bird-lovers and 
bird-fanciers; his notes are listened to attentively 
by judges who understand bird music; his colour, 
form, and condition are criticized, and the bird 
which otherwise would have died in the same par- 
lour where he was hatched, and who would have 
had no history or record written of his life, now 
returns from the show honoured with a prize, and 
when he is ultimately stuffed and put in a glass 
case, becomes an historical archive in the family to 
which he belonged when in life. 

Bird shows seem to be patronised by persons 
ofall ages. Gentlemen exhibit, and ladies exhibit ; 
the names of not a few misses and masters are re- 
corded among the list of contributors ; and, lastly, 
we find a Life Guardsman sending no less than nine 
pet birds to the show. 

A person who is not well up in canaries will be 
surprised to know how many different kinds of 
these birds are “cultivated.” “As yellow as a 
canary” is almost a proverb; but at the show we 
learned that all canaries are not yellow. In the 
catalogue we find birds described as “ variegated 
buff,” “variegated yellow,” “marked buff,” “clear 
mealy crested,” “ silver spangled,” “ golden span- 
gied,” “mealy London fancy,” “jongue London 
fancy,” and soon. ‘There are no less than fourteen 
kinds of canaries shown ; and eight different kinds 
of mule birds, such as the “ mealy goldfinch mule,” 
the “ mealy linnet mule,” the “cinnamon or dove 
canaries,” and so on. To give a description of 
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these birds in print would be impossible; it would 
be like the long Latin descriptions of birds we find 
in scientific books, which take one an hour to con- 
strue, contain words expressive of colours not to be 
found in any Latin dictionary, and, when deciphered, 
give no idea of the bird, whether a duck or fly. 
catcher; nevertheless, these Latin descriptions are 
invaluable to those who make use of them, and 
cannot be dispensed with. Our idea, after leay- 
ing the canary part of the show, was that some 
birds were valuable on account of their excessive 
ugliness, others on account of their beautiful pro. 
portions; that some fetched long prices because 
they were quite straight, others because their backs 
were humped like a workhouse cripple. Some com. 
manded attention because they were as yellow asa 
bilious Indian, and others because they were as pale 
as if dusted with wheat flour; some because they 
had a bunch of feathers on their heads, others be- 
cause the feathers were all flattened down on their 
heads, and they showed a “ pole,” as we sce on the 
top of a baby’s head. We were enabled to gain some 
idea of their actual value because the price is affixedto 
every bird, and hence we learn that some canaries can 
be bought for twelve and sixpence, others at prices 
varying from one pound to five guineas. ‘The sub- 
ject of cages seems to be disputed ground among 
bird-fanciers, for at the bottom of every page isa 
notice that “the cage is in every case included in 
the price named.” 

The art of talking just now seems to have be- 
come fashionable among the brute creation. Ever 
since that marvellous humbug, the talking fish, 
(a poor harmless seal,) began to talk, other creatures 
have found the use of their tongues; and in the 
Crystal Palace show for 1858, a talking canary bird 
was exhibited. Its speech, too, was printed, and 
we read that it repeated words like a parrot. We 
were not fortunate enough to hear this performance. 

The canary is a foreigner, and although his race 
has been highly cultivated and improved in this 
country, yet the bird-lovers have wisely not 
forgotten British birds, birds of passage, and 
migratory birds. Among the former we find the 
bullfinch, both yellow and black; the chaffinch, 
worth 10s. each; the goldfinch, (one specimen, nine 
years old, worth £2 10s.); the hawfinch, the cross- 
bill, the linnet, (one specimen, belonging to the 
Hon. A. Willoughby, pipes the “ Huntsman’s 
Chorus,” and is worth considerably more than his 
weight in gold, as £50 is marked opposite his 
number); the sky and the wood-lark, the robin 
(the robins that fly about in the Crystal Palace a 
liberty, came and tried to fight and peck their 
poor captive brethren in cages); the blackbird, the 
songthrush, the starling (one beautiful and know: 
ing-looking bird hatched in June, 1858, talks 
famously, asks people to kiss him, whistles a tune, 
calls the cat, etc., and is worth £3 3s.); the jay, 
the magpie, and so forth. Lastly, we have 
grand competition for the “best group of British 
birds in one cage or aviary.” Opposite one 
of these is marked “Price £50.” No one who 
has examined this collection of British birds cal 
say that we have no pretty birds in this county: 
What a dandy is the goldfinch! how proud is the 
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thrush, as he rumples up his feathers, and how 
sleek and knowing does the blackbird appear in 
his glossy coat and bright yellow bill. 

Many birds which ought, according to their 
nature, at this tim: of the year to be in South 
Africa, found themselves, in November, 1859, in 
an artificial tropical climate in the Crystal Palace. 
Thus, we inspected specimens of the blackcap, the 
ringdove, the redpole, the bramblefinch, the “ wry- 
neck cuckoo’s mate, or snakebird,”’ (that curious 
little fellow with a coat like the bark of a tree, 
and who perpetually hammered with his bill at 
the bars of the cage, as his habit is to tap for 
insects on the bark of forest trees); the ringdove; 
and last, but not least, one eage containing “six 
nightingales, aged seven months,” the price of 
which was marked as £12, and not too much 
either, considering the excessive difficulty of 
rearing them in captivity. We have heard of a 
gentleman who once bought a nest of young 
nightingales: they were watched, tended, and fed 
with the greatest care, opening their mouths with 
unwonted avidity: the brood got on capitally, and 
the owner was delighted to think that he was 
gomg to rear a whole brood of nightingales. As 
time advanced, feathers began to sprout on the 
naked hungry little creatures, and as the feathers 
grew, doubts arose in the mind of the owner; at 
last there could no longer be any doubt: they were 
not nightingales at all, but a lot of common larks, 
palmed off as nightingales in their innocent infancy. 
Note, if you buy young nightingales, do not make 
your purchase before the feathers have sprouted. 

A large collection of parrots headed the list of 
“Foreign Birds” at the show. Ten grey parrots 
led the van. For the first on the list £100 was 
asked, and £50 for another. There were also nine 
green parrots exhibited ; most of these were talkers, 
whistlers, or singers, and their performances were 
printed in full. One bird could say enough to fill 
six lines of print—“ imitates thrushes and black- 
birds, performs nursing the baby, drawing a cork, 
etc.” A full report of their speeches was placed 
on their cages, written on cardboard; but before 
the show was over, the birds had eaten up these 
reports, or pulled them to pieces with their bills. 
It is an extraordinary fact, we observed in these 
speeches, that their leading features decidedly 
relate to domestic and affectionate habits. Thus 
we find “ Pretty Polly,” “Such a duck,” “ Pretty 
fly,” “ Pretty creature,” and the spectator is nearly 
always invited to nurse the baby, or kiss the per- 
former; in fact, kissing seems the principal theme 
of these bird discourses. I wonder who taught the 
parrots to speak. 

After the parrots came the paroquets, the 
cockatoos, and macaws, in great variety alike of 
form, colour, and acquirements; some screamed as 
ifthe house was on fire, or held their heads down 
in silence to be scratched, as if humbly begging 
one’s pardon; others looked sedate and judge-like, 
others stupidity itself—pretty, but dumb, like the 
wax figures of the beautiful ladies at Madame 
Tussaud’s. Then we saw cages full of little 
foreign birds, the constant inhabitants of aviaries, 
such as the Java sparrows, the indigo blue birds, 





the zebra wax birds, the cardinals, the quaker 
birds or silver beaks, the weaver birds, Californian 
quails, capuchin manikins, etc., the prettiest of the 
lot, to our taste, being the grand “ Whidah birds,” 
which looked as if they had been cut out with a 
pair of scissors, of the best black silk velvet. Then 
we had two piping crows of Australia (price £4 4s.), 
those magpie-looking birds that pipe and laugh 
with such musical voices; also a couple of common 
English herons ina large white wicker cage. These 
birds did not seem to enter into the joke of the 
exhibition at all, and stood looking horribly sulky, 
and ruffled up their feathers at all visitors. A 
couple of herrings were placed in water for their 
dinners, but they seemed to have lost their 
appetites. 

Every now and then, as we were examining the 
birds, loud shouts of unearthly laughter rang 
through the building; then it ceased, and a sort 
of wild hysterical shout succeeded. “ Some curious 
bird,” thought we, and sought him out directly. 
We soon found our hilarious friend in a black- 
bird’s cage, and at once recognised the great brown 
king-fisher, or laughing jackass, from Australia. 
We laughed at his long beak, open mouth, and 
absurd voice; he instantly took up the note, and 
began laughing heartily at us in return. Perhaps, 


kind reader, you too will follow suit, and laugh also. 





A DAY AT BEN DHRYPPING. 
A LETTER FROM A HYDROPATHIC CONTRIBUTOR. 


Ir was with no little satisfaction that I spied your 
welcome handwriting amongst the huge pile of 
letters on the tray this morning. The arrival of 
the post is one of the most exciting and stirring 


events here. Thanks for your home news contained 
in your valued epistle, as well as for the intelligence 
ex officio. 

I am amused with your minute inquiries as to 





A DAY AT BEN DHRYPPING. 


our manner of life here, and your urgent desire 
that I should disclose to you some of what you are 
pleased to term “the vaporous mysteries of hydro- 
pathic life.’ I gladly comply with your request, 
and at your suggestion shall detail the events of 
one entire day of Ben Dhrypping life. 

















This morning, at six precisely, John, my bath- 
man, knocked at the door, and entering with 
sleeves tucked up, and all ready for immediate 


action, proceeded to fill the “shallow bath.” Into 
this I had the felicity of extending myself, when 
John commenced rubbing me with extraordinary 
vigour. This ablution was concluded by several 
pitchers full of water being thrown over my 
shoulders. You cannot imagine how professional 
these bathmen look, nor how swift and orderly 
their motions are; the whole operation is completed 
within the time that one acting for himself would 
have taken to make up his mind to undergo it. 
“ Now, sir, off for your run before breakfast,” said 
John, as he quitted the apartment, and I was not 
long in following his advice. 

It was a splendid morning, and meeting Major 
Wilcox and Maitland at the hall door, we started 
for a walk on the adjoining moor. The house, I 
may mention, is situated midway up the slope of 
this moor, and the view of the rich dale beneath 
is extremely fine. The building is very extensive, 
being capacious enough to accommodate more than 
one hundred patients and visitors, besides servants 
and the household of the establishment. The 
“public rooms are large and airy, and the bed-rooms 
comfortable and admirably adapted for all hydro- 
pathic purposes. At eight o’clock a sonorous bell 
summoned us to breakfast. Upwards of eighty sat 
down at table, and did ample justice to the plain 
but wholesome repast placed before them. ‘There 
were, as usual, several new arrivals, who, coming 








late in the previous evening, appeared for the first 
time in the dining-room. 

“Oh,” said one lady seated near me, “TI am go 
glad we have tea for breakfast: I fancied we should 
have had only cold water.” 

“Pray,” said another, “do you know when we 


have luncheon here?” Wilcox replied, “ At twelve 
o'clock, in the hall; but should you wish it later, 
you will find it on the table till one.” 

“ Exactly,” said the lady, who proves to be an 
Honourable Mrs. Wells; “I suppose cold luncheon 
is considered, in this digestive asylum, more whole- 
some than anything hot or heavy.” 

“Precisely so; you will find the noon refection 
here, all that can be desired for light and nutritive 
qualities.” 

Breakfast being over, we repaired to the drawing: 
room, where the Scriptures and a prayer are read 
daily by Dr. McDhu himself. After prayers, the 
doctor went to his consulting-room, where each 
patient had an interview. Having, in my tun, 
had my sentence for the day pronounced, I sought 
out my semi-amphibious friend, and arranged with 
him to have bath number two at cleven o’clock. 
Punctual to the hour, John arrived at my room, 
and said, “ You must please come, sir, to No. 60 
bath-room ; it’s a rain-bath you’re to have.” 

Not having had this particular immersion before, 
I followed in some trepidation as to what was now 
to befall me. This bath-room presents a very 
inquisitorial aspect, and the foot-bath, spouting 
apparatus, and other aqueous instruments, might, 
from appearance, belong to any papistic torture- 
room. One only, however, requires a personal 
experience of them, to test both their agreeable 
and efficacious qualities; and I, as a patient of 4 
fortnight’s time, can bear ample and grateful testi 
mony to the immense benefit I have derived from 
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the whole system of Ben Dhrypping, and anticipate 
that, by the end of four weeks more, I shall have 
regained more health and vigour than six months 
ago, in my Ganjam home, I ever anticipated enjoy- 
ing again. 

But to return to the rain-bath. Opening the 
doce of a closet in one corner of the room, and 
scarcely giving me time (in my somewhat indolent 
fashion) to divest myself of my clothes, John 
politely desired me to walk in, and immediately 
closed the door. 

“You must let me out should I not like it,” I 
shouted out, as I found myself thus hermetically 
enclosed. 

“ Not or ever yir time’s oop, sir,” replied John, in 
a tone of calm indifference; “ only one minute an’ a 
aff. Now, sir, ’m going for to turn on the water.” 

A second of breathless suspense, and forthwith, 
on all sides of me, shot forth ten thousand tiny 
jets of water, darting themselves upon every 
square inch of my body. The sensation was most 
curious, but not disagreeable, and it is found to 
have a most bracing effect upon the whole system. 

This forenoon battery being closed, I started 
with Maitland for a long walk; and, taking the 
“lion fountain” en route, drank a glass of the 
very finest water I ever tasted. Maitland having 
just come out of the “compressed air-bath,” in 
which he had been for two hours, was ready for a 
brisk walk te warm him, and gladly acceded to my 
proposal to strike across the moor, and penetrate 
to some of the more distant scenery. I never 
knew any one so improved as he is, mainly owing 
to the air-bath. I believe that this bath at Ben 
Dhrypping is the only one of the kind in the coun- 
iry, and patients repair here from all parts to have 
the benefit of it. It is chicfly applied to those 
suffering from chest, bronchial, or asthmatic affec- 
tions, and in many cases with great success. This 
bath is only a few yards distant from the house, 
and is capable of containing six persons at a time. 
The cold is sometimes intense, and furs and great- 
coats are in requisition by those who take it. Ima- 
gine a neat very small room, capable, as I have said, 
of containing six, seated, with comfortable chairs 
and a small table in the centre. The patients 
being all assembled, the air is pumped in until 
the pressure amounts to seven and a half pounds 
for every square inch. ‘his artificial atmo- 
sphere tends to brace and strengthen the delicate 
organs, and is accompanied with no unpleasant 
effects. 

Naitland and I were amply rewarded for our 
enterprising spirit, and had a splendid walk 
across a moor, which would rival any of the 
Highland ones, and the air is as exhilarating in its 
effects as a draught of the rarest mountain dew. 
We re-entered the grounds in time to hear the 
frst bell sounding forth its hospitable reminder of 
the near approach of dinner—an announcement 
which calls forth the “ readiest of ready responses.” 
' We were soon all seated at table, and the rapid 
Incision made into the joints and fowls showed 
that the mountain air had been profitably inhaled 
and enjoyed. 

The first course haying been removed, Mr. E—~, 
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an eminent London barrister, who pays two annual 
visits to Ben Dhrypping, rose, and said he had, 
in a few words, a communication to make to the 
company, to the following effect: “It was the 
practice in this establishment that an expedition 
be made once a year by the servants in the house 
to Abbey, the expense of which was usually 
defrayed by each one of the company contributing 
asmall sum. He had now the satisfaction of inti- 
mating that the proposed holiday would take place 
the following day, should the weather prove favour- 
able.” In adverting to the charms of the spot 
they were to visit, he concluded thus: “Tt is one 
peculiarity of the water at Ben Dhrypping, that it 
will not make mustard (one of the anti-hydropathic 
condiments). It has been tried again and again, 
but each effort has proved a failure. The water of 
the river, however, near Abbey, is peculiarly 
adapted for such purposes, and it is said that at 
one particular bend, the river assumes a complexion 
very much resembling beer, while others have de- 
clared that something as pure as whisky has been 
known to emanate therefrom.” 








This effusion gave 


occasion for great merriment, and it was curious to 
hear the learned lawyer evoking materials for 
mirth out of—nothing. 




















Dinner being over, and tain having set in, some 
of the company adjourned to the drawing-room to 
hear Mr. B. (who is a very great favourite in the 
house) give a recitation. After this had been 


given with admirable effect, I heard our friend 
Mr. Glass also asked to repeat one of his own 
poems; his reply was: “Pray don’t ask me for 
anything that requires either memory or thought ; 
for I declare I feel as if my mind were all washed 
out since I have been at this Ben Dhrypping esta- 
I had one or two letters to write this 


blishment. 


74 


morning, that required some consideration, and I 
found it almost impossible to work a bit; and when 
I told the doctor, he said he was delighted to hear 
it, for that he doesn’t want any of us to be writing 
or studying here.” 

[To be continued. ] 





HAUNTED LONDON. 

I.—LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
Lrxcotn’s Inn, that is to say, the old “inn” or 
mansion of the Earls of Lincoln (1312) on its grimy 
Chancery Lane side, is indeed, as Leigh Hunt well 
expressed it, “ saturated with London smoke.” That 
long row of black opaque windows, that even in 
hot bright June, sunshine never seems to visit; 
those mud-splashed spiders’ nests of opaque glass, 
piled up with heaps of dead men’s briefs, that are tied 
with red tape and spiced with dust black as pepper ; 
can scarcely, by the liveliest imagination, be recog- 
nised as lighting the chambers where Cromwell 
spent his wild youth, afterwards to be so weepingly 
repented of; where Dr. Donne wrote quaint crabbed 
poetry; where the wise Lord Mansfield sipped his 
tea; and where, at the mature age of twenty, Sir 
Thomas More donned a hair shirt, to help him to 
meditate on law and philosophy, with that massy 
head one day to be held up in the bloody grip of 
an executioner. 

It is healthy, in walking London streets, to fly 
the mind, as if it was a hawk, back at old times; 
it removes us from the selfishness of the present; 
it reads all our dreams and hopes a sharp sound 
lesson of the mutability of things, and teaches 
us what a great kaleidoscope this city (nay, the 
world itself) is in the hands of Time—that mighty 
conjuror, upon whose magic chess-board we men 
are but as the pawns of red and white. 

It gives, teo—this putting on, now and then, 
antiquarian spectacles—a charm to our walks, lift- 
ing off London roofs for us, as a carver lifts up the 
lid of a pie, and showing us under each, little fairy 
worlds of history and poetry; for behind every 
stucco shop-front even in this Babel Fleet Street 
are hid tragedies and comedies, more wonderful 
than playwright or novelist ever wrote: for fic- 
tion after all, is at the best but a poor apery of 
human life. 

As I walk down Chancery Lane, observing this 
smoke-black wall of the legal fortress, so squalid in 
appearance, so splendid in memories, I can scarcely, 
though I have read it so often, imagine that this 
lawyers’ inn was, hundreds of years ago, a solemn 
monastery of the Black Friars, till they removed 
near the bridge that still bears their name. Their 
cloisters faced on the Holborn side the palace of 
the Bishop of Chichester, built in Henry 11’s reign. 
When the monkish rooks flew, the Earl of Lincoln, 
by Edward 1, his master’s leave, built his house or 
“inn” here; and then, in Henry vu’s time, the 
Bishop of Chichester, reserving lodgings to himself, 
leased the inn to students of law, and Sir Thomas 
Lovel, treasurer of the royal household to “ Harry 
of Richmond,” built the present pile out of the 
materials of the bishop’s palace, the Earl of Lin- 
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coln’s house, and what remained of the old monas. 
tery; so our new world goes on using up its old 
materials; our new books spring up like fungi 
from our old books; and the fossil bones of extinct 
animals go to pave our very London streets. 

But let us pass under the Tudor brick arch, 
that Sir Thomas Lovel must have smiled at when 
it was completed, and wind through to meet our 
shadow-friends in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, stopping 
only for a moment to wonder where the old garden 
wall “next to Chancery Lane” stood, at which that 
bitter-faced satirist, Ben Jonson, Shakspere’s friend, 
once worked with a diamond-shaped steel trowel in 
his hand, and Homer in his pocket. 

Now we breathe freer; we are past the chapel, 
and all the chambers with doorways lettered like 
the backs of books, and are in the fields, that in 
Charles 1’s time, Inigo Jones, the great Welsh 
architect, Ben Jonson’s sworn enemy, laid out just 
as they are now, making, with clever pedantry, the 
great inclosure the exact size of the base of the 
largest pyramid of Egypt. Gigantic puzzle! I 
can see it now, far away as when Moses saw it, 
braving the sun and cleaving the clouds. It may 
make the hard man laugh when I confess, without 
shame, that there is not a sooty lilac bush, nor a 
black wiry plane tree, in those gardens that the 
great Lord Bacon helped Jones to lay out, that I 
do not love, and indeed regard as a sort of poor 
relation. They gave me, a London-bred boy, my 
first ideas of country delights; there I first sawa 
real live butterfly; there I first leaped for joy, to 
see the buds break out; and there I first felt sad to 
see the beautiful green leaves, that spread out like 
birds’ wings, and move and breathe and all but 
speak, turn to the death-yellow of autumn. 

But I have greater people to talk about, and 
must forget myself. Inigo Jones’s houses are in 
Arch Row, on the west side of the square. Here, 
in the Georgian times, lived all the stars of fashion, 
for this was then a sort of Belgrave Square to the 
rakes in wigs, and the card-playing ladies in hoops 
and sacques. The Dukes of Ancaster, Horace 
Walpole, the witty flippant memoir writer's friends, 
lived on this side, in a house now sliced into cham- 
bers; where, I am told, high up, once mused our 
great poet, Tennyson. His room is a cheery little 
room, Venetianized by a heavy stone balustrade 
facing the window. There is a certain look of faded 
grandeur, even now, about this house, that com- 
mands respect; the square black-red brick pillars 
at the gateway still forlornly balance their stone 
globes, as if they were disconsolate giant jugglers, 
doomed, without an audience, to go through their 
eternal performance; and in blue fog evenings I 
should not be astonished to see sweep into that 
grass-grown court-yard a huge gilded coach, the 
panels blazing with mythological subjects, but the 
coachman a skeleton, driving the ghost of a duke 
home from a Walpole “ drum.” 

Not far from this haunted house come three 
mansions, once united into one, and called Powis 
House. When Popish James 11 fled to France, the 
Marquis of Powis left this new-built house, and 
fled too; the Lord Keeper had it then, and next 
the Prime Minister of George 11—that ridiculous 
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Duke of Newcastle, whom Smollett the novelist 
laughed at so much. He it was who used to load 
men with the falsest and most extravagant pro- 
mises, never to be fulfilled—whose very sincerity 
and grief were pantomimic—who, from sheer folly, 
would rush out from the barber, and covered with 
lather, to kiss and slaver some astonished and 
indignant rival. The house of this blind leader of 
the blind—of the minister who has made so many 
leave this very door, repeating with bitter emphasis 
the Psalmist’s text, “ Put not your trust in man, 
neither in any child of man”—stands at the corner 
of Great Queen Street: it may be known, also, by 
the passage driven through its walls; and it is 
now the central home of the Society for the pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge; so that it is still 
tenanted by ministers, though more reliable ones. 

The north side of this memory-haunted square 
is called Holborn Row; the western, Arch Row; the 
southern, Portugal Row, probably so named when 
Charles 11 married a Portuguese princess. 

No wonder that, on blue fog nights, I meet in 
the haunted square so many Charles Second 
ghosts—fellows with no visible face, but a gallant 
tripping bearing, broad cloth of gold, sword-belts, 
short cloaks, and Spanish plumed hats. One of 
these, would he but speak, is, I have reasons for 
thinking, Mr. Povey, who once lived here, with whom 
that pleasant gossip Pepys dined, and was shown 
over the place, from the best room in the garret to 
the grotto cellar below. Here, too, his relation and 
patron, Lord Sandwich the admiral, lived—a vicious, 
unprincipled courtier of a bad age; and here on the 
Portugal Row (south) side, perhaps opposite, dwelt 
Sir Richard Fanshaw, the poet, our ambassador to 
Spain, who died from chagrin, it was said, at being 
superseded by Lord Sandwich, his neighbour. It 
makes me sad now, so many long years after, to 
read, after her husband’s death, how his brave 
noble wife, who had stood at his side in a sea battle, 
made her way home with the brave man’s body, 
a child in arms, and four young daughters her 
only companions, without help of guide, pass, 
government ship, or money. This stout-hearted 
Englishwoman must have looked down from her 


_ Window, on her return, with bitter feelings on the 


scented lute-player, the Earl of Sandwich, as he 
rustled by, leaning on the arm of bustling, pompous, 
mean Mr. Pepys. 

But, though long after this, in Queen Anne’s 
time, Pope the poet, the little invalidish, querulous 
man, passed through the square, on his way to 
the Temple, to visit Lord Mansfield, then plain Mr. 
Murray; when that sprightly, handsome, young 
lawyer, imprudently plumped on his knees to drink 
the Pretender’s health; and Gay, lean Pope’s fat 
friend, dreaded “the field,” because the sham cripple, 
Who had all day been begging there “ while the day- 
light shone,” would sometimes at night fell you un- 
awares with his heavy crutch, or share the booty in 
the safe dark with your linkman, who on purpose 
suddenly had extinguished his light and left you 
groping. 

But all these lesser shadows we must dis- 
miss, to bid arise that gaunt black-hung scaffold, 
Which every blue fog night is reared again by 





spectral hands in the centre of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
as a sort of ghostly whig performance that never 
tires. It was in the black labyrinth centre of that 
garden, on that spot now shaded by late budding 
trees, that on a July morning, 1683, Lord Russell 
was led out to die, as innocent a martyr as 
ever bowed his head to a tyrant’s axe. Good 
blood of England has been shed on Tower Hill, 
but never better than that whig nobleman’s that 
watered the ground on that dull, showery, July 
morning. It was said that that cold cruel bigot, 
James U, (then Duke of York,) wanted to have had 
Russell executed before the very doors of his own 
house in Southampton Square, where his brave 
wife would have heard the very chop of the axe ; 
but the wiser and kinder, but equally inflexible, 
king refused. Lincoln’s Inn Fields were chosen 
for the murderous execution of the patriot, probably 
because they lay reasonably near to Newgate, and 
Bloomsbury, and Covent Garden, the Bedford pro- 
perty. The court party had fears of a rescue or 
of an insurrection, and so the king had refused 
Lady Russell even five days’ reprieve. 

It is the night before, and raining hard outside 
the bars of Newgate, and upon the stolid unpolitical 
carpenters putting up the scaffold in the Fields. 
Russell looks out of his cell and says to his friends, 
Burnet and Tillotson, great church dignitaries after, 
“ Such a rain to-morrow, friends, will spoil a great 
show, which is a dull thing on a rainy day.” He 
had just finished writing out his death-speech and 
signing four copies of it. He has written to the 
king and to his hard-hearted enemy, the Duke of 
York, denying all treason and praying merely to be 
shown his wife and children. He has received the 
sacrament from Tillotson, and has heard two short 
sermons from well-intentioned but pompous Burnet, 
whom Swift, the foul-tongued, used afterwards to 
so rail at. After being shut up till the evening, 
he suffered his young children and some few friends 
to take leave of him, though a very fond father, 
maintaining his “constancy of temper.” Then, 
hardest pang of all, (ten o’clock,) he parted with 
his wife, (kissing her four or five times,) with a 
“composed silence,” she refraining from visible 
tears, and as her shadow passes through the door 
he exclaimed, “The bitterness of death is past,” 
for “he loved and esteerned her beyond expression.” 
About midnight, Russell went into his sleeping 
chamber, Burnet staying all night in the outer 
room : not till two in the morning did the patriot 
retire to rest; and at four o’clock, when he was 
called at his own request, he was sleeping firm and 
happily. When awoke, he drank a little tea and 
some sherry, was quickly dressed, but would not 
be shaved, for he said “he was not concerned in 
his good looks that day;” he then wound up his 
watch, saying thoughtfully, yet cheerfully, that 
“now he had done with time, and was going to 
eternity”—one of the finest sayings of dying martyrs 
extant. When told the executioner’s fee was ten 
guineas, he said with a smile that “it was a pretty 
thing to give a fee to have one’s head cut off.” Six 
or seven times in the morning he retired into his 
chamber to pray alone. 

At ten o'clock the sheriffs called him. Lord 
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Cavendish, who was waiting below to take leave 
of him, tenderly embraced him; he was one 
of those friends who had offered to assist his 
escape. After parting, Russell turned back to 
entreat his friend to apply himself more to religion, 
telling him at that moment what support and con- 
solation it gave him. 

Then he mounted the coach, Burnet and Tillotson 
with him. In a low voice, as they passed through 
the now weeping, now mocking crowd, Russell sang 
to himself the beginning of the hundred and nine- 
teenth Psalm, saying he hoped soon he should sing 
better; “soon,” too, he said, looking at the banks of 
human beings the coach ploughed through, “ I shall 
see a better assembly.” 

On reaching the Square, he walked four or five 
times round the black scaffold, eyeing the hushed 
people ; then he turned to the sheriffs and read his 
paper. He then prayed with Tillotson and Burnet, 
and undressing himself, calmly laid down his head 
on the block. It fell after two strong strokes. Bur- 
net, who watched him as the executioner touched 
his neck with the axe, in order to take surer aim, 
was sure the brave man did not tremble. 

It was as a conspirator in “the Rye House 
Plot” that Russell was murdered. Ail that his 


enemies could prove was, that he had been duped 
by that intriguing villain and debauchee, Lord 
Shaftesbury, into attending a partisan meeting at 
the house of one Shepherd, a wine merchant. 
With the after-plot, to intercept the king’s coach 
on his return from Newmarket, and as it passed 
across a maltster’s lonely farm in Hertfordshire, he 


had nothing to do. 

But on the blue fog nights afore mentioned, 
this headless ghost of the portly, good-hearted, but 
not very strong-brained Whig patriot is not the 
only one I meet; for now it is Hogarth, the great 
satirical painter, going to paint “ Paul before Felix,” 
one of his great sacred failures, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Hall; now it is that ingenious crotchetty architect 
Sir John Soame, who collected pictures and _nick- 
nacks all his life, and. then left them to the nation, 
thinking everybody would then be forced to come 
and admire his stone puzzle of a house, with its 
“Hogarths,” its great sarcophagus, and its won- 
derful devices to make a small place seem large. 
Here he used to sit at the window, chatting about 
his own work opposite, the College of Surgeons, 
which he new-fronted, clapping on an Athenian 
portico to three old houses. And inside this great 
museum of death are all the terrible monstrosities 
that John Hunter, that patriarch of surgeons, spent 
all his life collecting. There is a hydrocephalic 
skull, so large that it balances on the puny skele- 
ton like an ivory ball onajuggler’s rod. There, too, 
is Napoleon’s stomach, the mummy of a quack 
doctor’s wife, and the sabre-toothed tiger, happily 
now extinct, and other ghastly curiosities. That 
blue fog of a December night, “punctuated” here 
and there with golden stars, will rise again this very 
evening in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and with it, to 
favoured eyes, will reappear all the ghosts of the 
haunted neighbourhood: the stout man without a 
head, the little shrewd bull-dog painter, the fashion- 
able ghosts in skeleton coaches, the broken-hearted 
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ambassador, Pepys’s sociable friend, the crotchetty 
architect, the pompous minister; but if you rashly 
venture to put your hand through the blue fog and 
collar some supposed ghost, ten to one the stern in. 
dignant voice of unimaginative policeman X 104 
will shout, half throttled, 

“ Now then, young man, no more of that, if you 
please.” 





“CARS AND STAGES” IN AMERICA, 


In America, though there are “busses,” they are 
rarely called by that name. “Bus” is Bri- 
tish, and, moreover, supposed to be indelicate; and 
“omnibus ” is by far too long a word for such fast- 
going people. “Railroad” is also “slow,” and 
labours under a similar objection. The word 
“car” is therefore the substitute for every species 
of conveyance by rail, and that of “stage” for every 
public carriage on the common road. “ Waggon” 
is a term applied to all sorts of private vehicles, 
from a farmer’s cart to the smart-going drosky in 
which the dashing citizen sports his pair of high- 
mettled bloods “2' 40”;” that is to say, animals 
capable of getting over a mile in that space of time; 
and “sleighs” are modes of progression better 
known there than here, corresponding to the Eng- 
lish sledges. 

But in many respects the Americans are ahead 
of the British in travelling. 'Their omnibusses fu 
surpass ours in point of elegance and comfort. In- 
stead of entering a damp, straw-covered, ill-venti- 
lated vehicle, as in London, you find a light, clean, 
wax-clothed or carpetted carriage, commodious and 
airy, with agreeable plush or velvet cushions, and 
handsome frescoes or paintings between the panels, 
in lieu of the hideous advertisements and placards 
that are to be foundin London. The vehicle is also 
more simply managed: there areno bawling “ cads” 
or conductors ; the coachman alone, perched up on 
his small and solitary seat in front, manages all. 
Ata signal you stop him on the street, and he re- 
laxes a long leathern strap, which passes from his 
arm along the top of the interior of the vehicle to 
the door. So soon as you open and enter this, he 
again pulls it tight. The belt affords you useful 
support as you proceed to your seat, and it is still 
more serviceable to the driver, by keeping you in till 
you have paid. You pass your money through a 
small opening near him in front, and he deposits it 
or gives you change from a small box on his left. 
Being reckless as any of his London compecrs, he 
takes the precaution of causing you to pay on el- 
trance, lest what is termed a “ spill” should occur; 
that is to say, lest a wheel is whisked off and you 
be all pitched on one side. By a pullon the strap, 
you also stop him when you want to descend; one 
or two applications of the hand causing him to 
draw up on the right or left side of the road as you 
may desire. 

The “cars,” drawn by horses on a sort of tram- 
way, or rail, through the American towns, are not 
so agreeable. Properly conducted, they would be 
more so, as their movement is exceedingly smooth : 
but while the “stages” or omnibusses are rigidly 
confined to twelve inside, there seems no limit to 
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the number of passengers which the conductor 
(for here there are conductors) will contrive to stow 
into the interior of his car. About thirty is the 
number licensed to be carried by law, but on emer- 
gencies he will introduce at least twenty more, 
until the whole—dragged usually by only one pair 
of horses—becomes a positive instance of cruelty 
toanimals. The American ladies, too, in these cars, 
consider themselves entitled to exercise what they 
deem the inherent and indisputable privilege of their 
sex. No matter how wearied or lame a man may 
be, he is expected to rise and give up his seat to 
the first female who enters after the vehicle is full 
of the regular number. The sacrifice is usually 
assumed as a right, without receiving the slightest 
acknowledgment in return. He takes up his 
stand along the middle of the carriage, and gal- 
lantry, pursued to this extent, of course only operates 
as a bounty to the cupidity of the proprietors; the 
conductor continuing to take up ladies until every 
man is turned from his seat, or the vehicle by no 
possible management can be contrived to contain 
more. 

The regular rail-road “ cars,” drawn by steam on 
the usual iron rails, are on the whole superior to 
those of this country. There are, indeed, no such 
accommodations as those of British or continental 
first-class carriages; for all ranks, save the blacks, 
being held equal in America, Jonathan tolerates no 
distinction. The president, if he travels, must be 
content to travel in the same car with his black- 
smith or barber, though it must be owned that 
blacksmiths and barbers, with every other coxdi- 
tion of men here, when they travel, generally are 
arrayed in their best, and conduct themselves with 
propriety. But there are none of those hideous 
boxes which render travelling for second and third- 
class passengers in England so abominable. 

The American railroad car is usually a vehicle 
between thirty and forty fect long, to which the 
passengers may enter by a door at each extremity. 
On each side there are comfortable velvet-stuffed 
benches, with backs equally protected, which con- 
tain two seats cach. Along the centre there is an 
ample walk, where the passenger can perambulate 
at pleasure. In winter it is provided with a stove, 
in summer with ice-water. On some of the rail- 
ways the seats are isolated, so as to form arm-chairs, 
on which Jonathan can throw himself back, and, by 
means of a foot-board which springs up in front, 
perch his feet in the air at pleasure. ‘They are 
the very quintessence of indolence. 

“Sleighing,” or sledging, is a favourite winter 
mode of travelling in the cities of America, and in 
Canada, throughout the province, it is in vogue 
half the year. The sledges are of the same form 
as the English, but on a scale much more extensive, 
drawn by four, eight, and sometimes twelve or 
sixteen high-mettled prancing horses. The ladies, 
above all, love this mode of riding. Parties of 
fifty or a hundred each are frequently made up 
from the larger hotels, for the purpose of enjoying 
4 two hours’ drive, which frequently terminates in 
& pic-nic. Some rustic inn or country edifice, 
belonging to the proprietors, is usually the scene 
of festivity; and, though the gentlemen’s noses 
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generally look blue, and are often most uncomfort- 
ably cold, it must be owned that the faces of the 
ladies, wrapped up in their furs or buffalo hides, 
are sometimes eminently attractive. 

One cannot quit the subject of travelling in 
America without, in some degree, mentioning the 
splendid river steamboats. Often three or four 
hundred feet long, these more resemble floating 
palaces or hotels than anything to be found in 
England. The only objection to them is the 
reckless mode in which they are frequently driven. 
A “snag,” or sunken tree, which is to penetrate 
your bow, or a sandbank, where you are to be 
left “high and dry,” is often a disagreeable im- 
pediment or termination to a journey; and it 
must be owned that, however agreeable the ex- 
citement may be to the natives, and how interest- 
ing soever the question of their respective speed 
is to the proprietors of rival steamboats, a stranger 
at first by no means enjoys the trip when the 
captain of one vessel is plying his fires with 
turpentine, and the other sitting perched upon the 
safety-valve. 

But one objection of a painful nature remains. 
Throughout the United States a foreigner cannot 
fail to be struck by the insulting contumely with 
which, in all public conveyances, the negro is 
treated. On the regular railways a car is coarsely 
fitted up for him, with accommodation scarcely 
superior to that provided for lumber and cattle; 
but from the city stages he is invariably, and from 
the cars generally, excluded. In the Abolition 
States of the north, this custom is more common 
than even in the slavery territories of the south, 
and it often leads to scenes truly distressing. The 
slightest tinge of dark blood suffices on such 
occasions to exclude, and, no matter how vital may 
be his errand, the unhappy Hthiop is rigidly shut 
out. We have known an African minister of the 
gospel quitting a couch of sickness, and hastening 
to impart religious consolation in a chamber of 
death, rigorously and remorselessly, on an in- 
clement day, thrust into the streets from a vile 
New York railway car. 





PAPERS ON LIFE INSURANCE. 

NO. L—lAVE YOU INSURED YOUR LIFE? IF NOT, 
WHY Nov? 

Tis is one of the most important social questions 
which can possibly be put to old or young, rich or 
poor, married or single, learned or illiterate, healthy 
or ailing, hopeful or desponding. Whoever we are, 
whatever we are, wherever we are, there is this one 
point in common between us and the rest of the 
human family—that the life which now is, soon 
must cease, and an entrance must be made into 
another state of being. Nothing is more certain 
than that this event must come; nothing so un- 
certain as the precise moment at which it may 
occur. The wisest of us know not how soon; yet 
we are all well aware that it cannot be far off. 
Leaving for the proper time and place, however, 
that which concerns preparation for the next world, 
let us reflect for a moment upon that which affects. 





PAPERS ON LIFE INSURANCE. 


those who are left behind you in this. And, if 
we may say so without being charged with pro- 
fanity, let us regard the matter from a “ business” 
point of view. 

We shall not waste time by attempting to prove 
that which every one of our readers, we are sure, 
will freely admit—that it is the duty of the husband 
to maintain, to the best of his ability, the partner 
of his bosom, and the children with which God 
has blessed him, so long as he shall live. St. Paul 
has informed us—and the words may be used in 
reference to temporal as well as higher matters— 
that “he who provides not for his own, and 
especially for those of his own household, hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” 
Nor are we at all unduly extending the application 
of the passage, when we say that the “ provision” 
referred to, if complete, must have regard to the 
future as well as to the present. 

Nor is any class exempt from this great and 
bounden duty: all should avail themselves of the 
advantages which life insurance offers. No matter 
what your poverty, short of absolute and utter 
destitution, life insurance gives you a means of 
providing for your family at once both simple and 
secure. ‘Thousands and tens of thousands of men 
die, and leave their wives and little ones to descend, 
by a gradual and painful process, from the pos 
session of those comforts which, while the husband 
jived and worked, they were able to enjoy, to a 
position of distress, destitution, and, alas! in too 
many cases, crime. Could we lift the veil, and 


scan the histories of the inmates of our work- 
houses, our asylums, our orphan schools, our 


penitentiaries, and our gaols, what a sad and 
painful lesson would they teach us! We should 
see in each of these institutions, members of the 
families of those who were well able to have made 
® proper provision for them, by means of life 
insurance, if by no other method, had they been 
so disposed. Let us in charity hope that in many 
eases it was for want of knowing the efficiency and 
simplicity of the means within their reach; for we 
cannot disguise from ourselves the melancholy fact 
that had such forethoughtful provision been made, 
these poor creatures might have been respectable 
members of society, instead of being what they are, 
in very many instances. But, with those who 
peruse these pages, ignorance will not henceforth 
he a plea of justification for neglect. For, be it 
known to all those whose income is solely or even 
largely in the nature of wages or salary, or de- 
pendent upon their professional exertions, that the 
sums required to effect an insurance in accordance 
with their position, are wondrously small as com- 
pared with the advantages offered in return—so 
small, in fact, as to fill the mind of the reflecting 
with astonishment that advantages so obvious and 
so easily accessible are neglected to an extent so 
truly lamentable. We have to tell the doctor, the 
lawyer, the clergyman, the clerk, or the commercial 
man, that, for some five-and-twenty pounds per 
annum, they can secure for their families a thousand 
pounds at death. Stepping down to the next 
rank in point of means, let the man in health 
at thirty know that, for about a dozen pounds 





per annum, he can secure for his bereaved family 
five hundred pounds at death, to say nothing, 
in either case, of the profits of the Company; 
which may be received from time to time in 
cash—may be applied to the reduction of the 
premium, till it gets down to next to nothing— 
or may be devoted to the increase of the sum 
assured, till, as is sometimes the case, it reaches 
to perhaps twice the amount for which the policy 
was originally taken out, although the yearly pay- 
ment has not been increased. But life assurance 
offers proportionate advantages to the poor. Every 
working man should know that for one shilling 
per week—a penny or two more or less, according 
to his age—he can leave £100 at death, and have 
his fair share of the profits of the Company, in 
any one of the three methods which we have just 
pointed out. 

It should be, we think, the rule, if a man’s means 
will possibly admit of it, that at least a shilling per 
week per head for all those whom his death would 
leave destitute, should be devoted to a provision 
for them by means of life assurance. If, for 
example, a man has a wife and four children, let him 
lay aside 5s. per week, for which he will guarantee 
£500 at death for the benefit of his family. Thou- 
sands of fathers, with four children, will die and leave 
them to sink gradually down the social scale, or to 
eke out a miserable existence on the scanty pittance, 
perhaps, of some purse-proud relative. Yet those 
men could well afford 5s. per week, and would often 
hardly miss it. 

Knowing this, why don’t they do it? First, 
because it seems a necessary consequence of the 
depravity of our nature to procrastinate in all that 
relates to our last moment, since we know not 
when that moment may arrive. Many, too, neglect 
assurance because they are so absorbed in the affairs 
of the passing hour that they have, so they say, no 
time to attend to it. But what folly is this! 
What would these individuals say of a man who 
should be guilty of such short-sightedness in the 
affairs of daily life ? 

Some say they are too poor, and cannot afford 
it; but surely a shilling a week would not hurt 
them, and £100 at death would be of immense ad- 
vantage to their families. Others say they have 
enough, and don’t want it; but they would find it 
a profitable investment to insure, especially if they 
went on the participating scale, and selected a good 
office where the profits were something worth par- 
ticipating in. Some say they can find a better use 
for their money; but this is an excuse which will 
not bear analysing. How can you make a better 
use of it? Certainly not in a savings bank; for 
if you place your money in those institutions, you 
get a small interest, and no other advantage; but 
for the same amount of premium, the insurance 
office takes the risk of death putting an end to 
your career; and then, instead of the £5 or £10 
you have paid in the shape of premiums, and 
which, if you had put it in the bank, would be all 
that your survivors would receive, the office pays 
the £50-or £100 guaranteed by the policy. The 
moment your policy is effected, the sum is secured, 
die when you will. For instance, multitudes of 
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people bave insured their lives, and have died 
within the year, getting sometimes hundreds, and 
sometimes thousands of pounds, after paying only 
one premium. In one case, a man had only just com- 
pleted his policy and paid his premium, when he 
dropped down dead upon the office door-step, with 
his policy in his pocket. Another fell off his horse 
and was killed on his way from the office, and he 
had also his just-completed policy in his pocket. 
In these cases, the money of course was paid in full, 
and paid three months after proof of death, though 
the office had only received a mere fraction. A young 
man at Liverpool could not be induced to insure, but 
at last he did so, on a friend undertaking to pay 
the first premium, for the sake of the young man’s 
family. ‘lhe sum assured was £1000; the premium 
paid was only £25; and before the year ran out, 
and the time came round to pay the £25 once more, 
the young man was dead. His wife got the £1000. 
Poor thing, it was all she had; and, but for it, she 
would soon have sunk into poverty, if not to des- 
titution. 

Perhaps some are so perverse as to say, “ Well, 
I don’t like the look of it, and if people often die 
within a year after insuring, I had rather not do 
it.” When this silly observation is drawn out in 
black and white, it really looks so shallow and so 
singular that one cannot comprehend why it should 
be so commonly urged as an excuse for not assur- 
ing. So far from insurance accelerating death, 
experience proves quite the contrary to be the 
case; for the man whose life is insured is almost 
certain to live the longer. So says all our expe- 
rience, and the reason is apparent. A man who 
loves his little ones, and fondly cherishes the 
partner of his bosom, must often give a moment’s 
thought to the possibility of leaving them to strug- 
gle with a hard and frowning world, deprived of the 
source whence all their earthly comforts flowed. 
And what will be his feelings in moments such as 
these? How his heart sinks within him! How 
he renews his strife for life with redoubled energy ! 
He works and works, and overtasks his strength, 
perhaps ; his aching heart deprives his days of half 
their pleasure, and fills his nightly dreams with 
imaginary torments. Perhaps he cannot “save” 
at all; and if he can, his failing health reminds him 
that the chances are but small of his living long 
tough to save sufficient to keep his survivors from 
the miseries of poverty. How does this affect his 
health, think you? Such a state of mind must 
naturally tend to shorten his existence. 

Now look on another picture. Here's a fellow 
derk, say, with the foregoing, who puts by his 
half-a-crown per week to secure £250 on his life. 
A mere drop or two of beer, a few cigars the less; 
4 little more minute attention to the expenses of 
his household ; a few minutes earlier in the morn- 
ing, and a walk instead of riding to the office; one 
“little quiet party” in the year the less; is all he 
need do to spare the money. But we need not go 
into details. “ Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 
The greater the effort, the more creditable the act, 
and the larger the amount of satisfaction it affords. 
How does this man feel when he looks round upon 
4is family ? Compare him with the other, and his 
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happiness seems perfect. He feels the satisfaction 
of having “done what he could;” and, having 
used the means, he can confidently and reasonably 
cast a sigh towards heaven, and seck a blessing on 
his efforts. Notso, however, the man who “trusts 
to Providence,’ but does not use the means. He 
hopes—and in his ignorance, perhaps he prays— 
that Providence will provide for those he leaves be- 
hind him. That is to say, he virtually expects that 
God shall work a miracle, though the age of mira- 
cles is past and gone. 

Then, there are some who object, on the ground 
that their money would be better in their business. 
This is a widely prevalent but not less fatal fallacy. 
Suppose your profits twenty-five per cent., or even 
double that. No matter what your prosperity, here is 
a trifling periodical payment which covers an enor- 
mous risk. It covers the risk of your dying in the in- 
terim. Can your business do this, or anything ap- 
proaching it? Suppose, to take the strongest case, 
you put £5 in your business, and at the year’s end it 
becomes £25. Few, indeed, there are who “ go-a- 
head” at this rate; yet even such a man had better 
far have put his £5 in an insurance company, if he 
should die before the year’s end, for he there would 
have got £250 for his family for it. 

Tf he lives, so much the better for him; let him 
thank God, and go on again, not forgetting to pay 
another premium, lest during the year to come he 
should not be so fortunate. Year by year, in a good 
office, your money is so used that it becomes pro- 
ductive. It fertilises every spot where it is used. 
By and by there comes a bonus, which he may have 
in cash, add to his policy, or apply to the reduction 
of his premiums, as we have already stated. Ifa 
poor man, with income limited, he will probably 
prefer the last-named course. Thus, as he lives on 
and on, the triennial, quinquennial, or septennial 
bonuses gradually bring down his yearly premium, 
till at last he has nothing at all to pay. This is 
not at all impossible, nor is it rare in some of the 
larger and more prosperous offices. 

Don’t put off assurance because your health is 
good. To-morrow you may die, or some unsus- 
pected weakness may betray itself, and the office 
door be closed upon you thenceforth and for ever. 
Don’t put it off because you will have xo more to 
pay if you wait till just before your next birthday, for 
you know not what a day nor an hour may bring 
forth. 

The greatest obstacle to the performance of this 
most important social duty is not want of know- 
ledge—not any absence of conviction—not any 
failure of a desire or even a resolve to do that 
which is so obviously our duty, but a miserable and 
pernicious procrastination. We resolve to do it, 
but “not just now.” We await some “more con- 
venient season,” which, alas! too often never comes! 
For, having once deferred it, we procrastinate again 
and again; we become more and more hardened, 
and at last death steps in, and it is Too LatE! 

But even if we live, our health may decline, and 
our haggard, careworn countenance prevent our 
acceptance. What is then our duty? Let us act, 
and act at once; and may the reader’s conscience 
torment him till this duty is fulfilled ! 
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VARIETIES. 


Lorp MacauLay on the “ Pitcri’s ProGress.”— 
The characteristic peculiarity of the “Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” is, that it is the only work of its kind (allegori- 
cal) which possesses a strong human interest. Other 
allegories only amuse the fancy. The allegory of Bunyan 
has been read by many thousands with tears. * * * One 
unpardonable fault, the fault of tediousness, pervades the 
whole of the “ Faery Queen.” It is not so with the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” That wonderful book, while it ob- 
tains admiration from the most fastidious critics, is 
loved by those who are too simple to admire it. In the 
wildest parts of Scotland, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” is 
the delight of the peasantry. In every nursery the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” is a greater favourite than “Jack the 
Giant Killer.” Every reader knows the straight and 
narrow path, as well as he knows a road which he has 
gone backward and forward a hundred times. This is 
the highest miracle of genius, that things which are not 
should be as though they were; that the imaginations 
of one mind should become the personal recollections of 
another. And this miracle the tinker has wrought. 
There is no ascent, no declivity, no resting-place, no 
turnstile, with which we are not perfectly acquainted. 
The wicket gate, and the desolate swamp which sepa- 
rates it from the City of Destruction, the iron cage, the 
house beautiful, etc. etc., all are as well known to us as 
the sights of our own street. * * * There is no book in 
our literature on which we would so readily stake the 
fame of the old unpolluted English language; no book 
which shows so well how rich that language is in its own 
proper wealth, and how little it has been improved by all 
that it has borrowed. Cowper said, forty or fifty years 
ago, that he dared not name John Bunyan in his verse, 
for fear of moving a sneer. We live in better times: 
and we are not afraid to say that, though there were 
many clever men in England during the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, there were only two minds 
which possessed the imaginative faculty in a very emi- 
nent degree. One of those minds produced the “ Para- 
dise Lost,” the other the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.”’—Lord 
Macaulay's Essays. 


MULTIPLICATION OF SPECIES.—There is no exception to 
the rule, that every organic being naturally increases at 
so high a rate that, if not destroyed, the earth would 


soon be covered by the progeny of a single pair. Even 
slow-breeding man has doubled in twenty-five years, and 
at this rate, ina few thousand years, there would literally 
not be standing-room for his progeny. Linnsus has 
calculated that if an annual plant produced only two 
seeds—and there is no plant so unproductive as this—and 
their seedlings next year produced two, and so on, then 
in twenty years there would be a million plants. The 
elephant is reckoned to be the slowest breeder of all 
known animals, and I have taken some pains to estimate 
its probable minimum rate of natural increase ; it will be 
under the mark to assume that it breeds when thirty 
years old, and goes on breeding till ninety years old, 
bringing forth three pair of young in this interval; if 
this be so, at the end of the fifth century there would be 
alive fifteen million elephants descended from the first 
pair.—“ On the Ovigin of Species,” by C. Darwin. 


INDUSTRIAL OniGIn of ENGLISH PEERAGES.—The great 
bulk of our peerage is comparatively modern, so far as 
the titles go; but it is not the less noble that it has 
been recruited to so large an extent from the ranks of 
honourable industry. In olden times, the wealth and 
commerce of London, conducted as it was by energetic 
and enterprising men, was a prolific source of peerages. 
Thus, the earldom of Cornwallis was founded by Thomas 
Cornwallis, the Cheapside merchant ; that of Essex by 
William Oapel, the draper ; and that of Craven by Wil- 
liam Craven, the merchant-tailor. The modern Earl of 
Warwick is not descended from “ the Kingmaker,” but 
from William Greville, the woolstapler ; whilst the modern 





dukes of Northumberland find their head, not in the 
Percys, but in Hugh Smithson, a respectable London 
apothecary. - The founders of the families of Dartmouth, 
Radnor, Ducie, and Pomfret, were respectively a skinner, 
a silk manufacturer, a merchant-tailor, and a Calais mer. 
chant ; whilst the founders of the peerages of Tanker. 
ville, Dormer, and Coventry, were mercers. The ances- 
tors of Earl Romney, and Lord Dudley and Ward, werg 
goldsmiths and jewellers ; and Lord Dacres was a banker 
in the reign of Charles 1, as Lord Overstone is in that of 
Queen Victoria. Edward Osborne, the founder of the 
Dukedom of Leeds, was apprentice to William Hewet, a 
rich clothworker on London Bridge, whose only daughter 
he courageously rescued from drowning, by leaping into 
the Thames after her, and eventually married. Among 
other peerages founded by trade, are those of Fitzwilliam, 
Leigh, Petre, Cowper, Darnley, Hill, and Carrington,”— 
“ Self-Help,” by S. Smiles. 

Tur ENGiisn 1n CeyLon.—When the English landed 
in Ceylon, in 1796, there was not in the whole island a 
single practicable road, and troops, on their toilsome 
marches between the fortresses on the coast, dragged 
their cannon through deep sands along the shore. Before 
Sir Edward Barnes resigned his government, every town 
of importance was approached by a carriage-road, and 
the long-desired highway from sea to sea, to connect 
Colombo and Trincomalee, was commenced. Civil organ- 
ization has since been matured with equal success ; do- 
mestic slavery has been abolished, religious disqualifica- 
tions removed, compulsory labour abandoned, a charter 
of justice promulgated, a legislative council established, 
trading monopolies extinguished, commerce encouraged 
in its utmost freedom, and the mountain forests felled to 
make way for plantations of coffee, whose exuberant pro 
duce is already more than sufficient for the consumption 
of the British Empire.”—Sir T. Emerson Tennent’s “ Cey- 
lon.” 

AN AWKWARD CoMPaRIson.—A noble lord of the middle 
of the last century, resident near Edinburgh, was a man 
of weak intellect, though he sometimes said a clever thing. 
He was at one time detained in the Canongate jail, as, 
men are now kept in lunatic asylums, that he might be 
out of harm’s way. Some English officers visiting the 
prison, asked him, with some surprise, how he got there. 
* Muchas you got into the army,” said the earl; “less by 
my own deserts than by the interest of my friends.” 


PopuLation or Cutna.—Some years ago Sir John 
Bowring was requested by the registrar-general to fur- 
nish such information as would give an approximate 
notion of the population of China. He then entered 
into certain investigations, which at that time led him 
to the conclusion that the population of China was be- 
tween 850,000,000 and 360,000,000. Later returns had 
induced him to believe that at the present moment it 
was not less than 412,000,000. One evidence of the 
heavy pressure of population on the means of subsis- 
tence was afforded by the very extensive emigration which 
took place to every quarter which afforded a feasible 
opening of other fields of labour in the East. Another 
evidence was the very small value set upon life—so 
little, in fact, that there was no difficulty in finding subs 
stitutes for execution at the rate of 100 taels per life. 
Another evidence was to be found in the manner in which 
a large population swarmed on all the large internal 
rivers, who bred, and lived, and died in boats, and never 
set foot on land. 


TruE AND LastIna Joy.—Joy, in a changeable object; 


must of necessity change as the object changeth. That. 


is the true and chief joy which is not conceived from 
the creature, but received from the Creator, which 
(being once possessed thereof) none can take from thee; 
whereto all pleasure, being compared, is torment, all 
joy is grief, sweet things are bitter, all glory is baseness, 
and all delectable things are despicable.—St. Bernard. 
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